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L’ENV OI. 
By the FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 


One of the reasons of the interest which attaches to the history 
of France is that France is so old. 


is that France is so young. 


She was already on her feet to win the first battle of the Marne 
against the old Huns in 451 and she was ready to fight and win 
against the new ones, the second battle of the Marne, in 1914. 


In common with English-speaking countries she has had, from 
the early centuries, a literature complete in all its parts, and in 
common with them, she has one nowadays, just as complete: 
poetry, novels, the drama, essays, history, philosophy. 


The thinkers of the two races, giving a fruitful example of 
help and union, passed on the torch to one another: Bacon in- 
fluencing Descartes, who influenced Locke, who influenced our 
Encyclopaedists whose action may be traced on this as well as on 
the other side of the ocean, in the work of Franklin, Emerson, 
William James. 


| 
| 
One of the reasons of the interest which attaches to her history 


Lovers of the beautiful, originators of the Gothic art, which 
spread from the Ile de France all over Europe, possessing that 
inventive mind which they have in common with their American 
brethren, the French, with their share of human faults and 
foibles, following sometimes the wrong road, ever had the same 
longings: to know truth, to understand beauty, to reach liberty. 
The present Republic has chosen as her emblem ‘‘La Semeuse”’ 
(the Sower); it is in fact the emblem of the France of all times. 


Of all this one is reminded, in reading the eloquent and beau- 
tifully illustrated pages of the present number of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, which lead the reader from the Roman aqueducts 
at Lyons, to Notre Dame of Paris, and that “Arc de Triomphe” 
under which, on the other day, Pershing passed in company with 
Joffre, Foch and Petain. 
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Paris: THE PANTHEON. 


The Church of Ste. Geneviéve in Paris, a large classical building in the form of a Greek cross, 276 x 370 feet, 

with a central dome 272 feet high and 75 feet in diameter. The pediment is filled with a sculptured group, 

by David d’Angers, representing France distributing laurels to her deserving children. In 1764 the present 

church was begun under Louis XV, and in 1791 was first set apart for its present purpose—that of a mauso- 
leum for famous Frenchmen. 
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PARIS: INSPIRATION AND GUIDE OF ART 


By LECOMTE 


Translated by J. MARRON DuNDAS 


EVER has art life in Paris been 
more vigorous and brilliant than 
during the last few months. 

With it begins the resurrection of our 
country after such a long period of 
sacrifice, mourning and ruin. 

Exhibitions grow more and more 
numerous at the galleries and at the 
picture dealers, who show considerable 
enterprise and activity, while both the 
press and the reviews teem with in- 
teresting discussions on art. 

The same enthusiasm is in evidence 
at the salons, meeting places of such 
society folk as consider art curiosity 
stylish, and at the cafés, where authors, 
painters and sculptors delight to grow 
fervid discussing esthetics. 

Heated debates are held about this 
or that school or the tendencies of this 
orthat group. Are you an impression- 
ist or do you hold art to consist in dec- 
orative simplification only? Do you 
hold fast to subtle lights and aerial 
harmonies, or do you lean to the aus- 
tere and synthetic method of paint- 
ing, paying no cult to the lure of fairy- 
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like, many-hued atmospheres? Do 
you prefer classic art or are you in sym- 
pathy with that clever, mundane school 
of painting which, to attract society 
patrons, condemns itself to artificial 
graces and follows the fashion? Do 
you not rather favor returning to an 
art of strict scientific truth which is 
content with a devout portrayal of 
Nature, or are you impressed by ideal 
and mystic or dream paintings only? 

Theories and doctrines clash bril- 
liantly, wittily and good humoredly. 
All this helps to keep up a fine artistic 
enthusiasm which maintains in Paris 
an atmosphere favorable to inquiry 
and creative labor. 

This is one of the reasons why, today 
as at all times, after our recent victory 
as after our military defeat in 1870, 
fifty years ago, Paris still retains the 
pleasing privilege of being a beacon- 
light to the arts and a bewitching 
school of beauty. 

In other great cities of the world 
there are majestic monuments and gal- 
leries filled with art treasures. Other 
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cities, too, offer impressive and grace- 
ful vistas; enchanting and splendid 
urban landscapes; art schools where 
learned professors teach drawing and 
color harmony and tastefully set forth 
the lessons taught by ancient and 
niodern masterpieces. Elsewhere, also, 
there are skilled painters who conscien- 
tiously study the aspects and types of 
modern life. 

Nevertheless, despite the attractions 
and art resources of other famous 
cities where monuments of the past are 
occasionally more numerous than in 
Paris, our charming but busy town 
still retains the distinction of being the 
most inspiring center of art enthu- 
siasm. (Guardian of the sacred fire, she 
keeps it burning with an alluring and 
creative heat felt the world over. 

The reason for this is not hard to 
perceive or define. It is because Paris 
offers the art lover—who studies, 
works and investigates with mind and 
heart in a constant state of exaltation— 
a splendid combination of conditions 
most conducive to good art training 
and an interesting and agreeable life. 

The best proof of this fact is that 
during the last century, in spite of 
reverses which might have contributed 
to diminish the prestige and enlighten- 
ing influence of France over those 
nations whose only creed is success, 
Paris never ceased to be an enthusiastic 
art center. 

After 1815, when the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic eras had dwindled to a 
glorious memory, the splendor of our 
romantic art and the authoritative 
influence of the great artists of the 
time, continued to attract the world. 

Thenceforth the luminous realism 
of ,the great landscape painters of 
the school of 1830 maintained our su- 
premacy. 
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And then, after the German invasion 
of 1871, against which mankind com- 
mitted the sin of failing to support us, 
at least morally—at a time when noth- 
ing less would serve to maintain the 
balance of power and the peace of the 
world—the splendid originality of Ma- 
net and his friends, the great impres- 
sionists; the serene and masterly poetry 
of the decorative paintings of Puvis 
de Chavannes; the restrained emotion 
of the canvases of Fantin-Latour; the 
pathos of Carriére’s pictures; the mas- 
sive and thrilling sculptures of Rodin; 
the pre-eminent talent of many other 
justly celebrated artists, and the crea- 
tive fire which shone around them, 
added to the attractions of our other 
resources and art treasures, kept fo- 
cused on us as in our palmiest days the 
sympathy and respectful attention of 
the world. 

From every land came crowds of 
strangers, not only to visit our galleries 
but to study in our art schools and free 
studios, and work before the beautiful 
landscapes which our painters have 
made famous; but above all to live 
delightfully in that unique art atmos- 
phere created in Paris by our exhibi- 
tions of original yet modern paintings; 
by the interesting discussions in the 
reviews, in the press and at the salons, 
as well as by the Parisian enthusiasm 
for works of thought. 

Though it has been my good fortune 
to travel in many countries I love, and 
to live in many capitals where I have 
enjoyed intellectual pleasures, I do not 
believe there is a single city in the 
world so uplifting to the artist or the 
writer as Paris. While gratefully doing 


full justice to other cities, I still find it 
wonderfully easy to explain why Paris 
has always seemed, and why she seems 
today more than ever before, the best 
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Paris: THE TOWER ST. JACQUES. 
A handsome square Gothic tower, 175 [t. in height, erected in 1508-20, a relic of the church of St. Jacques 
de la Boucherie, which was sold and taken down in 1789. The view from the summit of the Tower St. (2: 
eee Jacques is one of the finest in Paris. The tower was purchased by the city in 1836 and subjected to a 
process of restoration. 
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source of inspiration for art student 
and artist. 

To begin with, Paris offers a magnifi- 
cent and harmonious scene, carved in 
venerable stone, inscribed with a long 
and glorious history. Her famous 
monuments bring back to life again 
centuries of faith, hope and beauty, 
outbursts of enthusiasm and passion. 
Here one beholds Notre-Dame, with 
its frail, lace-like Saint Chapelle, or the 
sombre church of St. Germain 1’ Auxer- 
rois; over yonder lies the Palace of the 
Louvre, looking majestically down on 
the gracefully winding Seine, which re- 
flects the slate tiles of its lofty roofs, 
the jagged taper-like Tour Saint- 
Jacques and the austere facade of the 
Conciergerie with its peaked gables. 

All this group of wonders one may 
take in at a glance while crossing the 
bridges or strolling along the quayslined 
with tall waving trees, with the Pointe 
de la Cité in the background, like a 
graceful vessel at anchor between the 
two branches of the Seine. 

The artist pedestrian will find pleas- 
ure in the noble aspect of the Place de 
la Concorde with its XVIII century 
palaces and the splendor of the Champs 
Elysees looking towards the towering 
Are-de-Triomphe de l’Etoile. These 
form an incomparable whole to delight 
the eye, elevate the soul, infuse a sense 
of poise and harmony and make on the 
heart that impression which one re- 
ceives from the beautiful. 

In every quarter of Paris one may, 
while strolling slowly along, come sud- 
denly upon an interesting fountain; the 
facade of some lordly old mansion; an 
impressive church; a slender spire; a 
majestic portal or monuments fraught 
with historic memories, whose antique 
splendor is enhanced by their modern 
beauty. 

Here stands the Palais du Luxem- 
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bourg, with Eugene Delacroix’s ra- 
diant ceilings adorning the Senate 
Library ; hard by is the Church of Saint- 
Sulpice containing two large paintings 
by the same artist; over yonder, the 
Palais Bourbon where his genius for 
decoration worked such marvels. 

The Panthéon, the Sorbonne and the 
Hotel-de-Ville contain the masterpieces 
of Puvis de Chavannes. The School of 
Pharmacy, the Hoétel-de-Ville and the 
Mairie in the 3d Arrondissement glow 
with the feeling compositions of Albert 
Besnard, veritable lyrist in color. Pri- 
vate residences and collections and the 
foyers and corridors of the theatres 
abound with decorative paintings by 
Maurice Denis and Georges d’Espagnat, 
Vuillard, de Libaique, Bonnard, and all 
the now famous masters of the latest 
contemporary art. 

Everywhere one receives endless im- 
pressions and lessons in beauty to com- 
plete the enchantment of our art 
galleries. Even though certain other 
European galleries be richer in pic- 
tures of some one particular school, 
there is no other place in the world 
where the general features of the art of 
various countries and epochs are more 
completely represented than at the 
Musée du Louvre, or where one may 
secure a better art education. Our 
other collections also, such as those of 
the Luxembourg and Cluny galleries, 
the Petit Palais and Carnavalet, make 
strong and delicate appeals to esthetic 
emotion. 

All these beautiful sights scattered 
about the city have educated both our 
eyes and our minds and created a good 
art tradition. To this may be added 
the influence of the great artists who 
have succeeded each other for the past 
hundred years—David and Géricault, 
Ingres and Delacroix, Carpeaux, Rodin 
and Rude, Corot and Millet, Dau- 
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Begun under Louis XV and Louis XVI, 
World. 


The frieze is richly sculptured with garlands and the tympa- 


Christ as the Judge of the 


CHURCH OF THE MADELEINE. 


A huge Roman Corinthian temple, measuring 141 by 354 feet, and 100 feet high on a raised basement. 


it was not finished until 1842. 


Paris: 


The work owes its present character to Vignon. 


num of the south fagade is filled with a colossal group of sculptures representing 


Paris: THE LOUVRE—PAVILION RICHELIEU 
A castle of the Kings of France from or before the XIII Century, and the chief royal palace until Louis XIV 


built Versailles. 


The existing palace was begun by Francis I in 1541, and was extended by his successors down 
to Louis XIV who added much, including the imposing east front. 


Napoleon I made some additions to which 


Napoleon III added very largely. The whole forms one of the most extensive and historically interesting build- 
ings in the world. A great part of the interior has been occupied since 1793 by the famous museum, and suc- 
cessive governments have employed the best artists at their command for its decoration. 


bigny, Rousseau, Dupré, Jongkind, 
Daumier, Courbet, Manet, Claude Mo- 
net, Camille Pissarro, Renoir, Sisley, 
Degas—an influence which, though 
they themselves have long been asleep 
in glory, they still continue by their 
works. Bear in mind that only a few 
years ago the artists of the universe 
might meet those glorious masters of 
impressionism in the streets of Paris 
or at one exhibition or another, and 
chat with them after studying their 
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works as well as those of hundreds of 
other artists who, though less re- 
nowned, are none the less original and 
interesting painters. 

Many of these, either at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts or at outside ateliers 
well known to young artists, native or 
foreign, gave regular courses to which 
the renown of such teachers lent great 
authority. In these ateliers, full of 
youth and ardor, reigned that bubbling 
enthusiasm so favorable to art studies. 
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In this paper, written to explain the 
attraction which Paris exerts and the 
reasons which make her the inspiration 
and mistress of art, would it be right— 
after mentioning her enchanting scenic 
effects, her monuments, art galleries 
and schools and the noble artists so 
many of whom work, study and gain 
wide renown therein—to pass over in 
silence the grace of her landscapes, the 
delicate tints of her skies, the charm 
and interest of a life passed working 
amid such surroundings; the superb 
elegance of Parisian women, their be- 
witching gait and_ intelligent expres- 
sion, their harmonious suppleness of 
carriage and gesture; the brilliant con- 
versation of our men and other charm- 
ing features of the civilization and po- 
lite refinement of a people behind 
whom lies a long tradition of beauty, 
culture, and delightful social life? 

All these things have their influence 
upon the inspiration and creative power 
of the artist. And this leads us to em- 
phasize the constant art fever so char- 
acteristic of Paris. To be sure, art and 
literature form an agreeable subject 
of conversation among educated people 
elsewhere who appreciate what is great 
in both; but elsewhere such a theme is 
not ceaselessly fed as in Paris by in- 
cessant exhibitions, bold and original 
flights and that intelligent desire to 
investigate which is one of the attrac- 
tions of French art life, nor by those 
art functions which the kind of pictures 
shown, the mise-en-scene, and even the 
costumes of those whoattend them make 


so interesting, nor by lectures which not 
infrequently give onesomething to think 
about and widen one’s mental horizon. 

There is no other city in the world 
where, under the protection of master- 
pieces which finally succeed in bring- 
ing even the rashest to a wiser state of 
mind, more untrammeled flights are 
attempted in art than in Paris, or where 
there is a more uplifting exchange of 
ideas or more earnest quests for new 
art forms. Artists here work hard. 
They think and talk. The discussions 
at the salons or the clubs keep up an 
enthusiasm which stimulates intellec- 
tual effort. The artist who has found 
time during the day to meditate before 
two or three masterpieces in the galler- 
ies; engage in earnest discussion with 
comrades he meets at some exhibition; 
watch the beautiful poses of women 
on one of the noblest stages in the 
world; hear lively conversation and 
share the prevalent art intoxication, 
will return to his studio to labor with 
greater earnestness and freedom of soul 
at the work wherein he would express 
his personal feelings and ideas. 

Such is the secret of that alluring 
charm which Paris exercises more than 
ever before over artists and people of 
good taste. There is no city where 
artistic creation is more abundant or 
more original, or where one may be- 
hold more interesting works of art 
in an atmosphere more agreeably 
stimulative tolabor. That is why Paris 
remains the great art metropolis. 


Paris, France. 
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LYONS: CENTER OF ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


By CATHERINE BEACH ELY 


EARLY all of us have heart-ties 
which bind us with “Over 
There.” For this reason a new 

interest is felt in the cities and villages 
of France. 

Americans who travel know Paris— 
in eastern France they have probably 
viewed Mont Blanc and have tasted 
the hot sulphur springs at Aix-les- 
Bains. On the French Riviera they 
have visited Nice and Monte Carlo. 
But those sections which are a little off 
the beaten tourist track, other cities of 
France than Paris, are unfamiliar to 
most Americans. 

They have changed cars in Lyons, 
they have driven about the city per- 
haps. They remember that it has a 
number of bridges and is noted for its 
silk industry, and that is as far as their 
information goes. Lyons is worthy of 
more sustained interest. It is the third 
city of France. No city tells the story 
of thrilling deeds more vividly in his- 
toric landmarks. Lyons has been the 
stage of human drama; ancient, medie- 
val and modern—it has been a pivot of 
world events. 

The peninsula of the city of Lyons, 
lying between the Rhone and the Sadne, 
narrows to a slender point of land 
where the waters of these two broad 
rivers flow together. 

The principal squares of Lyons are 
Places Bellecour, Cordeliers, de la Ré- 
publique, de la Comédie, and des Ter- 
reaux. Place Bellecour is a typical 
French public square, prosperous look- 
ing and neatly trimmed with flower- 
beds. On Place de la République is a 
statue of President Carnot. Place des 
Cordeliers is so crowded one can hardly 
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draw a long breath. Place de la 
Comédie is the site of many wholesale 
silk houses and of 1l’Hotel de Ville, 
considered a peer among the public 
edifices of France. It has one facade 
facing on Place de la Comédie, the other 
on Place des Terreaux. 

On Place des Terreaux is the Fon- 
taine Bartholdi by the same sculptor 
who fashioned The Goddess of Liberty 
in the New York harbor. The foun- 
tain, which is almost as robust in 
design as its New York sister, repre- 
sents a woman driving seaward four 
prancing marine horses (the four rivers 
of France). 

In the silk maker’s quarter, Croix 
Rousse, are the ateliers of the “ Canuts”’ 
(workmen who weave silk by hand)—of 
course in this day and age they have 
been mostly driven out by machines. 
Place Tolozan is the center of the great 
silk manufacturing houses. We walked 
from this quarter to the Guillotiére, at 
the opposite end of the city, following 
the beautiful shady boulevards of the 
quays. Here is modern Lyons, a dis- 
play of fine houses and broad straight 
streets with plenty of space as in our 
American cities. It is more hygienic 
and less picturesque than old Lyons. 
But the shady boulevards along the 
quays are un-American. We have yet 
to learn the universal beautifying of 
our river shores. 

Lyons has one of the finest archaeo- 
logical museums in Europe. It con- 
sists of Roman antiquities all found in 
or near Lyons, and brought together 
in a peristyle which surrounds a pretty 
public garden. So if one tires of ancient 
lore he may take a bench in the garden 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


and look up at the walls of the “ Palais 
des Arts” of which the peristyle is a 
art. A professional archaeologist could 
no doubt spend his lifetime in that 
peristyle without tiring of its resources. 
This was not our case. We found an 
occasional visit at Café Riche a relief 
from too continued an _ intellectual 
strain. 

All the silk in Lyons has to be super- 
vised before it goes to the dyer’s. This 
js done at the Bureau of Control which 
also contains laboratories for studying 
the “conditions of silk.”’ 

On the second floor is a museum 
called “Conditions de la Soie.” A 
scholarly looking employé explained to 
us, With a real love of the subject, the 
process. Lyons is concerned only in 
the manufacture of silk as the climate 
is not warm enough for the culture of 
the mulberry tree. He afterwards 
turned us over to a young girl who 
showed us in glass cases an extensive 
collection of silk-producing butterfiies 
from all parts of the world, many of 
them beautiful in color and design. 
But these gaudy ones do not give 
enough silk to be of practical use. It is 
the plain, insignificant variety which is 
of value as a silk producer. We saw 
the Madagascar spider which yields a 
silk so fine that it is excessively dear. 
They say a part of the Pope’s vestment 
ismade of this sort. We also saw the 
industrial and artificial silk made from 
“cellulose,’’ a product of wood. This 
variety is much cheaper; the process 
was discovered 18 years ago. Lyons is 
probably the only city in the world 
possessing so extensive a museum of 
this sort. 

Parc de la Téte d’Or certainly de- 
serves its name as one of the most 
beautiful in Europe. The entrance 
sates of wrought iron are a chef d’ oeuvre. 
On entering one receives a striking im- 
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pression from the diverging lines of the 
allées beneath magnificient trees with 
such dense foliage that a cool green 
twilight seems to prevail beneath their 
drooping boughs. We rowed on the 
beautiful lake which is fed by the waters 
of the Rhone. 

The Roman Catholic church is very 
strong in Lyons and like a symbol of 
the fact the church Notre Dame de 
Fourviere on the heights to the east 
dominates the city by its superb situ- 
ation. It is silhouetted against the sky, 
black at night, and almost ominous like 
a strong personality from which there 
is no escaping. 

We took the “funiculaire” up the 
heights to Fourviere. The wind blew 
lustily on the place before the church. 
Fourviére is comparatively modern, 
having been built in 1877 as the result 
of a vow made to the Virgin a number 
of years before during German inva- 
sions. It has four high octagonal towers 
which are most impressive at a distance 
and a richly decorated facade. The 
interior is still more ornate. It lacks 
the charm of some of the older churches 
although great sums have been lavished 
upon it. Most remarkable are the 
mammoth mosaic pictures which deco- 
rate its walls. They represent scenes 
in church history and are magnificently 
rich. 

In spite of all this splendor we liked 
best the quaint little chapel of Four- 
viére which hides in the rich petticoats 
of the sumptous modern building. It 
is the original Fourviére and lies close 
to the heart of France. The candles 
of ardent worshippers lit up its small 
and dark interior like stars. Gratitude 
for answered prayers was naively ex- 
pressed by ex-voto offerings (little rec- 
tangular or heart-shaped marble plaques 
with inscriptions of gratitude in gilt 
letters). 
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Lyons: CATHEDRAL OF ST. JEAN par 
At the foot of the hill of Fourviere rises the Cathedral of St. Jean, one of the finest examples of early Gothic 


Architecture in France. Begun in the XII century, to which the transept and the choir belong, it was lars 
not finished till the XV century, the gables and flanking towers being finished in 1480. A triple portal, (22: 
surmounted by a line of arcades and a rose window, gives entrance to the church. : 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Lyons kas a number of old and 
famous churches, all of them sacred 
from the city’s turbulent history, each 
one with a rich personality of its own. 
The most celebrated are probably Les 
Eglises St. Bonaventure, St. Jean and 
St. Nizier. 

We attended a service at the Protes- 
tant Church on the left bank of the 
Rhone. It had the simple forms and 
forceful preaching, characteristic of 
protestant churches in France. 

The two rivers of Lyons, the Sadne 
and the Rhone, are very different in 
character. The Rhone is symbolized 
as a man, the Sadéne as a woman; tke 
former is impetuous in its course and 
little used for navigation; the latter 
follows its winding, leisurely way to 
the point of its union with the swift- 
flowing Rhone. The Sa6ne, in accord 
with its obliging personality, has much 
more traffic and is more navigable than 
the Rhone. Bateaux-mouches’’ (fly- 
boats) which pass in both directions 
afford a good opportunity of studying 
the river life and landscape of Lyons. 
The Sadne is spanned by 14 bridges. 
The last part of the voyage was very 
picturesque. We were told that the 
great silk manufacturers of Lyons are 
all millionaires and select this quarter 
for their homes. 

The Rhone is a “fleuve’’ because it 
empties into the Sea (near Marseilles), 
while the Saéne is a “riviére’’ since 
it empties into the Rhone. The Rhone 
isa majestic stream spanned by beauti- 
ful bridges—Viaduc, Pont du Midi, 
de l'Université, de la Guillotiére, Hotel 
Dieu, Lafayette, Maraud, St. Clair and 
de la Bouche. Pont de la Guillotiére 
built in 1190 was for a long time the 
only bridge over the Rhone. Pont du 
Midi and Pont de Il’ Université are com- 
paratively modern, the former has pil- 
lars supporting gilded ornaments, the 
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stone columns of the latter are sur- 
mounted by gilded cocks and decorated 
with the arms of France. They are 
more showy and less massive than the 
older bridges. 

On the 14th of July, 1918, 300,000 
persons assembled at Lyons on the 
banks of the Rhone to witness the 
opening of the new “President Wilson 
Bridge.”” Ambassador Sharp said on 
this occasion: “May the strength of 
this beautiful creation of the builder’s 
art symbolize the bonds of attachment 
which unite our two peoples—its beauty 
the gauge of their mutual affection, and 
its utility their lasting prosperity.” 

It is a pleasure to stroll along the 
beautiful broad promenade on the right 
bank of the Rhone, the leafy roof of the 
plane-trees above one’s head. Unlike 
the obliging Saéne burdened with traf- 
fic, the Rhone in the vicinity of Lyons 
carries almost no craft upon its rushing 
waters. 

If one crosses the Sadne to Rue St. 
Jean at Pont Tilsitt he at once finds 
himself carried back into the Middle 
Ages. The rich gloom of these old 
13th, 14th and 15th century houses is 
fragrant of romance. The city has 
bought the Hotel de Gadagne as it is 
interested in preserving some of these 
old constructions. We tried to imagine 
Monsieur Gadagne and his numerous 
15th century family in this strange old 
edifice. 

To descend Hill Fourviére by Pas- 
sage Gay is to take the most historical 
walk in the world. This picturesque 
winding descent is bordered by trees 
through which one glimpses the city 
below. 

Here the old Romans built sumptu- 
ous residences, baths, a forum and an 
aqueduct. They loved, caroused, fought, 
persecuted, bled and died where only 
vine-coveredruinssurvive to tell thetale. 
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Lyons: CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME DE FOURVIERES 
One of the most sumptuous churches in France, and remarkable for its originality. The style is a modern- 
ized Byzantine. The church was begun in consequence of a vow made by the clergy of Lyons during the 
war of 1870-71 and consecrated in 1896. The apse on the side toward the town is flanked by polygonal 
towers each terminating in a kind of crown. Instead of buttresses are four square half-towers and on each 
side of the west front are towers as at the apse. The facade also has a rich portico with four granite mono- 
lithic columns. The name originally applied to a small chapel built on the site of the old forum (forum 
vetus) from which it takes its name. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Forty-three years before Christ, this 
little Roman settlement was founded 
on the bank of the Rhone (now Hill 
Fourviére and Passage Gay). It was 
called “Capitale de la Provence des 
Gaules”’ (Capital of the Province of 
Gaul). 

Most of the Roman Emperors seem 
to have had a hand in it. Emperor 
Augustus indulged his little fad for 
civic improvement by constructing a 
great aqueduct, the principal ruin of 
which may be seen at the village of 
Champonost, eleven miles away. This 
was evidently appreciated by the Gauls, 
for they dedicated to him a sumptuous 
temple built on the extremity of the 
Peninsula of Lyons at the juncture of 
the Rhone and the Sdane. 

Even wicked, mad old Nero seems to 
have belied his reputation sufficiently 
to give 800,000 francs for rebuilding 
Lyons after a terrible fire. It was 
Emperor Trajan, who, as his share, 
constructed the forum. 

Some of these playful old Emperors 
amused themselves in idle moments by 
persecuting believers. It is said that 
the blood of 190,000 Christians flowed 
down Hill Fourviére into the Sdane. 

Lyons continued her restive career. 
In 478 she belonged to the Burgundians, 
in 539 to the Francs. In 725 she was 
ravaged by the Saracens (or Barbar- 
ians). The genial Charlemagne took 
an interest in her development. 

Peter Waldo, founder of the famous 
sect of the Vaudois or Waldenses, was 
a citizen of Lyons. Some personal sor- 
row gripped him; as a consequence he 
turned his back on the Roman Catholic 
formalities and went back to the Bible. 
He told the citizens of Lyons what he 
found there and crowds flocked to hear 
him. ‘This reformation work spread 
into other countries. Waldo labored 
his life long and his followers took up 
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his mantle where it fell. The Wal- 
denses lived by the Bible. They were 
an industrious and law-abiding folk. 
Edward Everett Hale in the novel “In 
His Name” recounts a charming epi- 


_sode of the life of Waldo. 


Lyons has been a center of Roman 
Catholicism and it is today perhaps 
its greatest stronghold in France. In 
1320 Lyons was definitely united to the 
Kingdom of France. The favorite pas- 
time of massacring Huguenots became 
popular again in 1572. 

In 1642 Cing Mars and his friend 
De Thou contributed to Lyon’s fame 
by being executed at Cardinal Riche- 
lieu’s instigation, on Place des Terreaux 
(where the Hotel de Ville is now situ- 
ated). This episode inspired the cele- 
brated historical novel ‘“‘Cingq-Mars”’ 
by Alfred de Vigny. 

The convention of the Revolution 
was infuriated because Lyons resisted 
its decrees. After a terrible siege of two 
months in 1789, the Army of the Re- 
public entered the city. When they 
had burned and pillaged Lyons to their 
own satisfaction they rechristened it 
“Commune Affronchie.’”’ Under the 
Directoire the city had a breathing 
spell. Napoleon I, on his return from 
Egypt in 1799, stopped off in Lyons, 
where he distributed a few gracious 
imperial smiles. He probably did not 
foresee that not long after General 
Mouton-Duvernet would be shot on 
Quai des Etroits for having supported 
him during the “cent jours.” 

The Austrians thought Lyons had 
been quiet long enough, so they entered 
the city in 1814-15. Then the silk 
workmen did what they could to estab- 
lish the turbulent reputation of Lyons 
by going on strike and firing on their 
own city from Passage Gay in the ter- 
rible Revolutions of 1831 and 1834. 
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Even the graceful Saéne belied ber 
reputation for tranquility and caused 
great inundations in 1840 and 1856. In 
1870 Lyons was one day ahead of Paris 
in proclaiming the Republic. Two ex- 
tensive expositions were held at the 
“Pare de la Téte d'Or” in the years 
1872 and 1894. 

President Carnot added a page to 
Lyons’ tragedies. While attending the 
exposition of 1894 he was stabbed by 
an anarchist on the 24th of June. This 
took place in Rue de la République 
opposite Palais de la Bourse, where the 
President had just attended a banquet. 
Lyons has given birth to many famous 
men and women, among others: Puvis 
de Chavannes, who decorated the en- 
trance of the Boston Public Library; 
also Jacquard, inventor of the weaving- 
loom. Madame de Recamier so ad- 
mired for her beauty, intellectuality 
and goodness was a Lyonnaise. 

One should not fail to see in Lyons 
the splendid mosaics from the ancient 
temple, dedicated to the Emperor Au- 
gustus, which stood at the end of the 
peninsula where the two rivers flow 
together. They have been inserted in 
the parquet of the ‘“ Musée des Beaux 
Arts et des Antiques’’ on Place des 
Terreaux. These perfectly preserved 
mammoth mosaics represent in a virile 
manner mythological and Roman 
scenes. They emphasize very forcibly 
Lyons’ part as a Roman city. 

On Passage Gay one sees a part of 


the great aqueduct built by the Em- 
peror Augustus about 20 years B. ¢. 
It was 84 kilometers long conducting 
water from Mont Pilat to Hill Four- 
viere. Mont Pilat is 70 miles southeast 
of Lyons on the right bank ot the Rhone. 

We visited the principal ruin of the 
aqueduct, twelve miles from Lyons 
near the village of Chaponost. The 
ruins are a stupendous souvenir of 
Roman antiquity; a succession of 76 
broad arches, decreasing as they ap- 
proach the level of the ground, they 
support the Canal through which the 
water passed. This series is interrupted 
in several places, forming fragments. 
Above a fragment of five arches the 
canal-conductor is especially well pre- 
served. The aqueduct is constructed 
of lozenge-shaped stones, united with 
a cement so enduring that modern 
masonry cannot imitate it. No ruin 
could more forcibly show the beauty 
and strength of Roman construction. 
It is covered with a parasitic growth of 
vines and plants. 

We gathered black raspberries which 
grew very ripe and sweet beneath the 
arches. This spot is called “Plat de 
l’Air”’ and it well deserves its name, for 
a cyclone of wind was blowing. We 
took refuge in one of the great arches 
of the aqueduct and mused upon this 
gigantic accomplishment of Roman 
hands which labored two thousand 


years ago. 


New York City. 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND THE ART 
OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By MITCHELL CARROLL 


HE STORY of the life of the Em- 

press Eugenie, judged by Aristotel- 

ian standards, moves along from 
beginning to end with the perfect unity 
of action of a Greek tragedy. Aristotle 
defines as the ideal character of tragedy 
a person highly renowned and prosper- 
ous, who is not unusually good and just, 
yet whose misfortune is brought about 
not by vice or depravity, but by scme 
error or frailty. In order to produce 
the tragic Katharsis the tragedy must 
inspire pity and terror. “Pity,” he 
says, “is aroused by unmerited mis- 
fortune, fear by the misfortune of a man 
like ourselves.”” Eugenie, consort of 
Napoleon III, admirably fills this rdle. 
A woman, not of royal birth, raised to 
the highest station, enjoying for a time 
the greatest glory and prosperity, is 
then brought to a sudden and tragic 
fall. Yet she lingers on, surviving hus- 
band and son, in private station, to 
live to see a half-century later the 
downfall of the dynasty that had 
brought destruction to her royal estate, 
and then passes away at the age of 
ninety-four in the land that gave her 
birth. Surely there is no greater theme 
for tragedy than the story of the last 
Empress of the French. 

But it is not my purpose in this brief 
sketch to outline the tragedy, but to 
survey the part played by the Empress 
in the story of the arts of the Second 
Empire, a short period of less than a 
score of years, yet one which in the 
development of the arts, sciences and 
literature surpassed perhaps an equal 
period of any previous regime in France. 
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It was a brilliant place that France 
occupied as the foremost nation of con- 
tinental Europe during the ascendency 
of the Second Empire, when art was 
called upon as the handmaiden of 
supreme power to contribute to the 
splendcr of a Court life that was the 
cynosure of alleyes. The beautiful and 
gracious personality of the Empress 
Eugenie pervades the whole of it, and 
the story of her words and deeds abides 
in the memory as the most salient 
feature in the survey of the panorama 
of that brilliant period of French his- 
tory. 

The Emperor Napoleon III, ably 
seconded by the Empress, utilized all 
the fine things of France to augment 
the éclat of the regime. Hence the 
Tuileries became not merely the center 
of European diplomacy, but also the 
arbiter of the world’s arts and fashions. 
From the end of the Restoration in 
1830 to the beginning of the Second 
Empire in 1852, there was really no 
Court life in France, in the generally 
accepted sense. Great simplicity char- 
acterized the reign of Louis Philippe, 
who prided himself on being the Citizen 
King. Napoleon III, however, with 
his astute knowledge of French charac- 
ter, realized how popular it would be, 
and how advantageous to trade, com- 
merce and the arts, to restore something 
of the splendor of the Old Regime. He 
therefore wished to give as rich a stamp 
as possible to the Court life of the 
Empire. In these efforts, the Empress 
was admirably qualified by native gifts 
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EUGENIE DE Montijo, COUNTESS DE TEBA 
(After Winterhalter) 


Born at Granada in Spain, May 5, 1826, second daughter of the Count de 

Montijo and Marie Manuelita Kirkpatrick. Married to Napoleon III at 

Notre Dame, Jan. 30, 1853, and installed at the Tuileries as Empress of 
the French. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


and training to be of the greatest assist- 
ance to him. 

Eugenie was beautiful. She has been 
thus described by Dr. Evans, the Amer- 
ican dentist who knew her well even 
before she became the Empress of the 
French, and who effected her escape 
from Paris after that fatal day, Novem- 
ber 4, 1870: ‘‘She possessed a singu- 
larly striking face, oval in contour, and 
remarkable for the purity of its lines; 
a brilliant, light, clear complexion; blue 
eyes, peculiarly soft and liquid, shielded 
by long lashes and when in repose, cast 
slightly downward; hair of a most beau- 
tiful golden chestnut color, a rather 
thin nose exquisitely molded, and a 
small delicate mouth that disclosed, 
when she smiled, teeth that were like 
pearls. Her figure was above the aver- 
age height and almost perfect in its 
proportions—the waist round, and the 
shoulders admirably formed—and with- 
al she possessed great vivacity of expres- 
sion and elegance in her movements, 
together with an indescribable charm 
of manner. Indeed she was of a rare 
type physically as well as morally; one 
whose distinguishing qualities always 
seemed to me to reveal the existence 
of Irish rather than Scotch blood, not- 
withstanding the name of her mother’s 
family — Kirkpatrick. But she was 
richly endowed, by inheritance or other- 
wise, with the best qualities of more 
than one race; and if it was true that 
her beauty was blond and delicate from 
her Scotch ancestry, it was no less true 
that ‘‘her grace was all Spanish, and her 
wit was all French.’”’ 

The Emperor said of Eugenie in 
giving official announcement of his in- 
tended marriage: “I have preferred 
to have for a wife, a woman whom I 
love and respect, rather than a woman 
unknown to me, and with whom the 
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advantages of an alliance would have 
been mingled with sacrifices. * * * En- 
dowed with all the qualities of the soul, 
she will be the ornament to the throne, 
and in the day of danger she will become 
one of its courageous supports.”’ The 
Emperor’s prediction was not belied 
by events. By her beauty, elegance 
and charm of manner she contributed 
largely to the splendor of the Imperial 
regime, and when the dark hours came 
and disaster hovered over the Tuileries, 
she was, as the official inquiry made by 
her enemies proved, one of the very 
few who showed calmness and courage 
in the face of the rising tide of revolu- 
tion, and the collapse of her own per- 
sonal fortunes. 

Not only her natural endowments, 
but also her education and early en- 
vironment was such as to fit her to 
exert a benign influence on the artistic 
life of France. Trained at the famous 
Convent of the Sacred Heart in Paris, 
she had as her guide, philosopher and 
friend in her formative years, the writer 
Prosper Merimée, who always spoke of 
her in terms of admiration. Thanks 
largely to Merimée, a Frenchman could 
say of her when raised to the throne, 
“Why this young woman knows more 
about France and her people, her arts, 
her politics and her public men than 
many a youth who was born in our 
boundaries like his ancestors for several 
generations.”’ 

For the intellectual and the aesthetic 
Eugenie had a genuine love. She was 
prone to steal away from the distrac- 
tions of the Court to read a book that 
had captured her fancy. She took les- 
sons in French history from M. Fustel 
de Coulanges, who spoke of her literary 
taste in the highest terms. In the Life 
of Victor Cousin, her acknowledgement 
of the gift of a book is quoted as follows: 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. 
(Winterhalter’s official portrait, reproduced from mezzolint and stipple engraving by Samuel Cousins.) 


Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, born at Paris, April 20, 1808, son of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 

and Hortense de Beauharnais, and nephew of Napoleon I; after years of exile, and imprisonment, he was 

made a member of the National Assembly after the fall of Louis Philippe in 1848; was elected President of 

the Republic December 1848; was chosen President for 10 years in December 1851, and after a plebiscite 

in Nov. 1852, was proclaimed Emperor Dec. 2, 1852; he took part in the Crimean War 1854-56; fought 

with Sardinia against Austria in 1859; declared war against Prussia in 1870; was taken prisoner at Sedan 
Sept. 2, 1870; died at Chiselhurst near London, Jan. 9, 1873. 
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EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
(Winterhalter's official portrait, reproduced from mezzotint and stipple engraving by Samuel Cousins.) 


Became Empress of the French Jan. 30, 1853; First Regency, 1859, Second Regency, 1865, Third Regency, 

1870; escaped from The Tuileries Sept. 4, 1970, after the battle of Sedan; lived in exile in England at 

Chiselhurst (1870-80) and at Farnborough (1880-1920). Died at Madrid July 11, 1920; iaid to rest 
me wr at Farnborough, July 19, 1920. 
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Bust of the Empress Eugenie, by Carpeaux 
(1827-1865 .) 


“T beg to thank you, sir, for having 
sent me your work on French society 
in the seventeenth century, and still 
more for the kind letter which accom- 
panied it. You must have known how 
much pleasure you would give me, for 
I appreciate at their full value all these 
noble works which retrace for us, with 
life-like fidelity, the society of past 
ages. The picture is enhanced by that 
superb language which is the glory of 
our literature.’’ She had an amateur 
knowledge of drawing and of painting 
in water-colors, of which she was very 
fond; and she is said to have made 
designs and sketches showing landscape 
effects for the use of the engineers who 
were laying out the Bois de Boulogne. 

When the Second Empire was in its 
zenith in the sixties, the rest of the 


world looked to it for the standards jy 
all the elegancies of social life. The 
higher a people rise in civilization and 
its refinements, the more they care for 
the arts, style in fashions, fine clothes, 
rich jewels. 

The sovereigns felt it to be the duty 
of such a Court as the Tuileries, in q 
country foremost in commerce and the 
industrial arts, to create a market for 
the more expensive products. Thus 
Lyons, as well as Paris, became rich, 
the fashions of the hour calling for 
beautiful materials, for silks and rich 
fabrics of all kinds. 

In popular estimation Eugenie js 
usually thought of chiefly as the queen 
of fashion, just as if it were not one of 
the principal functions of a ruler ina 
country like France to set the fashions 
of the day. The Empress’s efforts in 
this direction have led to much criti- 
cism, most of which is undeserved. It 
is true she often changed her attire, and 
designed and possessed many handsome 
gowns. It is true that many of the 
fashions of that day—the crinoline, 
Louis XVI _ panniers, Renaissance 
sleeves—seem odd and unusual in this 
democratic age; but will not our fash- 
ions seem equally odd to the people of 
a hundred years hence? It may be said 
of Eugenie, however, that it was with 
exquisite tact and taste she regulated 
the ceremonials of the Court, and de- 
termined the fashions of Paris which set 
the pace for fashionable folk of other 
countries. For nearly a score of years 
she was the supreme arbiter of fashion, 
and the final authority with her sex 
in all matters pertaining to the ele- 
gancies and foibles of social life. She 
has been accused of extravagance, yet 
one day at Farnborough she exclaimed, 
“Why! with the exception of a few 
gowns made for special ceremonial oc- 
casions, during the whole time I was 
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at the Tuileries {I never wore a dress 
that cost more than fifteen hundred 
francs, and most of my dresses were 
much less expensive.” 

The Emperor and Empress always 
held that as rulers of France their 
duties were more than political and 
ceremonial, especially in a country 
renowned for its achievements in arts 
and letters. Hence they gave their 
patronage freely to the encouragement 
and support of architects, painters, 
sculptors, musicians, authors, poets, 
dramatists, actors and actresses, and 
fostered everything that contributed to 
the splendor and magnificence of the 
Capital City. 

In a room near the Emperor’s sanc- 
tum stood a number of tables covered 
with plans of Paris. In that room 
Napoleon III and Eugenie spent hours 
with Haussmann, Alphand and Viollet 
le Duc, enthusiastically studying and 
preparing plans for all those improve- 
ments, all those wonderful transforma- 
tions of the Capital, which made Paris 
a veritable City Beautiful, and started 
the modern movement for city plan- 
ning now so strong in this and other 
countries. 

We must not forget that the new 
Paris of the Second Empire owes its 
inspiration to the sovereigns who gave 
Haussmann his opportunity as well as 
every facility to carry out his plans, so 
that in twelve years he achieved more 
than his predecessors had accomplished 
inacentury. Haussmann’s all-absorb- 
ing passion was to rebuild his native 
city and make it the wonder of the 
world. And as the Imperial sovereigns 
shared the same passion, and were 
lavish in their recommendations of ex- 
penditures where the city was con- 
cerned, the mighty work of reconstruc- 
tion was carried out. Haussmann was 
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Car peaux 


Napoleon Eugene Louis Bonaparte, (1856-79), 
Prince Imperial of France. 


ever ready to express his sense of in- 
debtedness to them and until the end 
remained persona gratissima at Court. 

The erection of the Grand Opera 
House, recognized as the most con- 
spicuous example of the “ Style Napoleon 
ITI,’ is a testimony to the devotion of 
their Imperial majesties to the arts of 
the Muses. Eugenie is said to have 
even entered as a competitor for the 
prize offered for the best design of the 
new Opera House; and she had the 
satisfaction of hearing that her work 
was deemed worthy of “honorable men- 
tion.’’ Grand opera reached its lofty 
height under such composers as Berlioz, 
Bizet, Gounod, Rossini and Ambroise 
Thomas, and world-renowned vocalists 
of the day were Alboni, Cruville, Nill- 
son and Patti, and others of equal note, 


; 


PALACE OF THE TUILERIES 
Built by Catherine de Medici in 1564, enlarged by Henry IV and Louis XIV; scene of many disasters attending 
the overthrow of the French monarchy; its history as a royal residence came to an end with the battle of Sedan, 
and the departure of the Empress Eugenie, Sept. 4, 1870; burned by the Commune in 1871, the ruins were re- 
moved in 1883 and the Jardin des Tuileries now covers the site of the palace. 


The theaters, actors and actresses of 
Paris have been famous under all re- 
gimes, and during the Second Empire 
the high standard was carefully main- 
tained. Nor was French talent alone 
cordially received in Paris. Dramatic 
artists from foreign lands were wel- 
comed, often at the expressed wish of 
the Tuileries. In 1855 the famous 
Rachel played for an entire month, at 
the request of the Court, the master- 
pieces of Corneille and Racine in which 
she excelled. Ristori, her great rival 
also enjoyed the favor of the Court. 
The Emperor and Empress led in the 


honors shown the celebrated Italian 
tragedienne. 

Sara Bernhardt began her glorious 
career under the patronage of the Em- 
peror and Empress, and in her auto- 
biography she gives an interesting ac- 
count of her first visit to the Empress 
at the Tuileries. It is a pleasing coinci- 
dence, as an evidence of Eugenie’s 
devotion to the fine arts, that her three 
chamberlains—the Marquis d’Havrin- 
court, the Marquis de Piennes and 
the Comte de Brissac—were all clever 
amateur artists, the first being a sculp- 
tor, the second a draftsman, and the 
last a painter. These three gentlemen 
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contributed not a little to making the 
court circle a delightful center for the 
cultivation and discussion of the fine 
arts. Many a famous sculptor or 
painter was admitted to this “art 
coterie’’ of Eugenie’s, as the Emperor 
called it, and went away with a feeling 
that the Tuileries breathed an atmos- 
phere entirely congenial to the cultiva- 
tion of the Muses and Graces. 

The embellishment of the Empress’s 
apartments in the Tuileries was for the 
most part designed and executed in 
accordance with her suggestions. 
Charles Chaplin, the painter, and Le- 
fuel, the architect, were chiefly respon- 
sible for the general scheme of decora- 
tion. The first of the Salons was known 
as the Salon Vert, the walls being 
painted a pale green, over which M. 
Burette traced endless arabesques of 
darker color. The ceiling of the second 
room, the Salon Rose, was the master- 
piece of Charles Chaplin, annihilated 
like all the rest when the palace was 
consumed by fire. Descriptions of the 
apartment speak of Chaplin’s ceiling 
as representing the triumph of Flora, 
but the Flora really depicted by the 
painter was said to be the Empress 
Eugenie. In the center was a medal- 
lion portrait of her, enframed by gar- 
lands of roses held by the three 
Graces around whom were assembled 
symbolical figures of the Arts. Next 
came the Salon Bleu where the car- 
touches over the doors contained me- 
dallion portraits of six of the greatest 
beauties of the Court. They were the 
work of Edouard Dubufe. The Em- 
press’s Cabinet de travail followed the 
Salon Bleu. Before one of the windows 
was a table covered with her materials 
for water-color paintings. There is a 
story that she one day took Cabanel, 
the famous painter, into her cabinet— 
“There,” said she, ‘‘is a panel—you see 
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there is nothing on it but a cord. Make 


me a picture for it.”’ “If you don't,” 
she added with a smile, “the cord can 
be used to hang you.’’ So Cabanel to 


escape so dire a fate, painted for her 
his well-known picture of “Ruth.”’ 
In this room was to be found also Caba- 
nel’s life-size portrait of Napoleon III 
in a black Court costume—one of the 
best portraits of Napoleon ever painted. 
Cabanel was to have painted the pic- 
ture of the Empress also but the com- 
mission was repeatedly postponed, and 
after the Revolution abandoned. 

Winterhalter, the cosmopolitan 
Court painter of the day, who painted 
most of the royalties of Europe, in- 
cluding Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort, was the favorite portrait 
painter at the Tuileries. He painted 
the official portraits of the Emperor 
and Empress shortly after their mar- 
riage, and numerous portraits of Eu- 
genie from his brush are extant, one 
representing her in profile, another 
giving a front view, still another de- 
picting the Empress with her ladies- 
in-waiting. 

Those famous “house-parties’’ at 
Compiegne were not gatherings, as 
often alleged, of persons preoccupied 
with fashion and the frivolities of life, 
but assemblies of men and women dis- 
tinguished in the liberal arts and pro- 
fessions, to whom the Emperor and 
Empress wished to extend special recog- 
nition. An invitation to pass a week 
or more in this charming environment 
was among the gracious ways the Em- 
press took to encourage those who were 
striving to enrich the higher life of 
France. 

Here the great men of France, scien- 
tists, poets, writers, artists, were gath- 
ered together to enjoy the hospitality 
of the Emperor and Empress. Wit and 
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humor, brilliant and informing con- 
versation, could well be expected where 
such geniuses in different fields of cul- 
ture filled the drawing rooms with their 
clever comments on science and art, 
and the events of the day. And what 
salon ever brought together more stars 
of the first magnitude! Among the 
literary names which figured in the lists 
of guests, were Ste. Beuve, Cousin, 
Havet, Merimée, Renan, Taine, Toque- 
ville. Conspicuous among the novelists 
were Alphonse Daudet, Flaubert, Gau- 
tier and Dumas fi/s. Among poets were 
the Parnassians,—Herédia, Lecomte de 
Lisle and Prud’homme, and Coppée 
who wrote “Le Passant,’’ which intro- 
duced Sara Bernhardt to fame. Music 
was represented by Auber, Berlioz, 
Bizet, Felicien David, Gounod, Meyer- 
beer, Offenbach, Rossini and Ambroise 
Thomas. In architecture we recall as 
typical examples Lefuel and Viollet le 
Duc, the archaeologist who restored 
so many of the old buildings of France; 
in sculpture, Carpeaux, and Count de 
Nieuwerkerke so long at the head of the 
ministry of fine arts; and in painting, 
Cabanel, Meissonnier, Rosa Bonheur, 
Charles Chaplin, Couture and others. 

Carpeaux, the most celebrated sculp- 
tor of the day, whose bust of Napoleon 
III is in the Louvre, desired exceedingly 
to make a bust of the Empress who, 
however, declined to pose. Her beauty 
had always defied the skill of the sculp- 
tors, and only Nieuwerkerke, who had 
executed her bust, had found favor in 
her eyes. Hence, when Carpeaux was 
invited to be of the “house party”’ at 
Compiegne, he passed the days drawing 
the gestures and attitudes of the Em- 
press. Finally to overcome the resis- 
tance of her Majesty, relates Mme. 
Carette in her Memoirs, the artist re- 
quested the latter to pose, as a certain 
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resemblance existed§between the two 
ladies, hoping by means of a successful 
likeness of the maid of honor, he might 
win the favor of the sovereign. A sim. 
ple medallion was agreed upon, and 
during the whole day Carpeaux worked 
without ceasing. In the evening Mme, 
Carette brought the medallion to Euge. 
nie who found it charming except in the 
line of the chin. Her majesty, whose 
artistic sense was very correct and deli- 
cate, proceeds Mme. Carette, touched 
the clay lightly with her finger, which 
left an imprint, and in the endeavor to 
remove it, the medallion was spoiled 
and the effort to win the Empress’s 
favor ended in disappointment. Car- 
peaux, however, persisted, and at lun- 
cheon the next day installed himself at 
table with his working utensils opposite 
the Empress who appeared greatly 
offended at the insistance of the artist. 
The best proof, however, that his hosts 
did not esteem him less is that the 
Empress ended by yielding to the 
resolution of the sculptor. She posed 
for him finally in 1866 and the bust 
remained in her possession after the 
Revolution. A replica in marble was 
executed and many copies in plaster 
and clay are preserved in private col- 
lections. 

Carpeaux was commissioned in 1865 
to make the statue of the Prince Im- 
perial, and he produced the greatly 
celebrated statue of the lad standing 
by the side of his dog Nero—“a figure 
full of grace, the lines in the face of 
which are as pure and charming as those 
in the bust of the young Augustus.” 
“The Empress visited me yesterday 
with a numerous suite,’ he wrote in 
May 1865, ‘my success is assured and 
the plaudits fill me with joy. The 
Empress is enchanted with the bust of 
the prince and with the statue.”’ 
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THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU 


From the middle ages one of the chief residences of the King of France. The Fontainebleau forest is considered 
the most beautiful in France, and is the favorite resort of the French School of landscape painters. 


The celebrated royal palace at Fon- 
tainebleau, with its forest, considered 
the most beautiful in France, was an- 
other favorite resort of the sovereigns, 
when they wish relaxation from the 
cares of state. Fontainebleau had al- 
ready become the resort of the French 
landscape painters, many of them liv- 
ing at Barbison, Chailly, Marlotte and 
other villages of the neighborhood. 

One of the favorite pastimes of the 
sovereigns and their guests was to pay 
impromptu visits to the famous artists 
who had their studios in and around 
the Fontainebleau forest. For example, 
one day Napoleon and Eugenie dropped 
in unexpectedly at the house of the 
painter Descamps. He hastily brought 
out the few canvasses he had still in 
hisstudio. The sovereigns warmly con- 
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gratulated him on his beautiful work, 
and left him beaming over the praise 
bestowed by his Imperial visitors. An- 
other afternoon, Eugenie and her ladies, 
taking Rosa Bonheur by surprise, found 
her in her favorite masculine attire and 
warmly praised her fine animal pic- 
tures. Said one of the mayors, “When 
the Emperor and Empress come, we 
here in Fontainebleau imagine that the 
age of Louis XIV has returned.” 

Taking it all in all, the verdict of 
history will be that during the eighteen 
years of the Second Empire the artis- 
tic genius of the French maintained its 
preeminence, and that the Empress 
Eugenie, in her steadfast devotion to 
the arts, contributed in no small meas- 
ure to the prestige and achievements of 
“La belle France.” 
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Madonna, by Master of Frankfort (1500-1520), 


at the Ehrich Galleries, New York. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Madonna, by Francesco Bissolo (1492-1530), at the Ehrich Galleries, New York. 


Exhibition of Paintings of the Madonna at the Ehrich Galleries 


A most timely and very well-chosen exhibition of paintings of the Madonna is 
on through the month of December at the Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—examples of the various early schools interpretive of this universal 
appealing subject. 

We have illustrated one of the most charming and intimate sixteenth century 
portrayals of this subject, painted on panel, by Francesco Bissolo. The Virgin 
in rose colored robe, blue cloak lined with brown, white head-veil falling over her 
shoulders, is holding the infant Saviour who stands on her knee. Behind the 
group is St. Joseph and near him is St. John the Baptist holding a cross and 
scroll; on the right is St. Roch in Pilgrim’s attire carrying a staff. The flesh 
tones are rich, the drapery broad in cast, simple and straight in line, the heads 
softly outlined against a clouded blue sky and the whole group suffused with‘’a 
uniform warmth of glowing color without harsh shadows. 

Francesco Bissolo, born, it is said, at Treviso about 1450, painted under the im- 
mediate influence of Giovanni Bellini. Trained in the school of Bellini when it 
was attended by the most promising masters of the 16th century, he early dis- 
played an aptitude for appropriating the surface forms of the master’s style. 
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“Rheims: The Cathedral—The Tower,” lithograph by Howard Leigh, young American artist, at the 
Anderson Galleries, New York. 


Leigh 


the 
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The type of the Virgin as well as the Child, so peculiarly in favor the early part of 
the century, is perfectly characteristic of Bissolo in his Bellinesque manner—in 
treatment and pose much the same as the one in the Redentore, Venice, which 
was attributed to Bellini for many years and is the same as the one from the col- 
lection of the late Dr. L. Mond whose paintings have been bequeathed to the Brit- 
jh nation. His presentation of the Virgin and Child are so closely akin to Bel- 
lini’s “ Virgin and Child with Saints”’ executed for the altar at San Zaccaria that 
they are often attributed to Bellini himself. Nothing could better prove the 
high quality of Bissolo’s art than this confusion, for it shows that Bissolo was not 
only strongly influenced by the personality of his master but was himself a man of 
astounding genius. We find many specimens of his Bellinesque style in the 
foreign galleries—the Venetian Academy, the Leipzig Museum, Berlin Museum, 
the National Gallery, the Manfrini Gallery and Brera, Milan. 

Other paintings in the collection are by Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish 
and German Schools. One of the latter is a typical group by the Master of 
Frankfort (early 16th century) which so clearly shows the influence of the 
School of Antwerp—the figures full, strong and vigorous; the high forehead; the 
rather prominent eyes; the round chin; the light falling on the hair threading it 
with gold; the richly colored garments falling in deep heavy folds. The colors, 
too, are typical of the period—trich red, blue-green, ivory and black. The walls 
and towers splendid in perspective are mellow brown with tiled roofs of the same 
bright green that appears in the garments. 

The exhibition in its entirety affords an unusual opportunity for study and re- 
search, and will amply repay many visits from both student and collector. 


Howard Leigh’s Lithographs at the Anderson Art Galleries 


The most surprising thing to come up in the art season so far is the exhibi- 
tion of lithographs by Howard Leigh at the Anderson Art Galleries, New York. 
Considered solely on their artistic quality and their human interest, these forty- 
seven prints are bound to attract attention, but when it becomes known that 
Mr. Leigh is now only twenty-four years old and that he is self-taught, save for 
ayear spent at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris, the exhibition becomes nothing 
less than sensational. As an additional point of interest, it may be recorded 
that the artist won such gracious recognition in Paris that he was accorded an 
exhibition at one of the best known galleries of the capital and that the French 
Ministry of Fine Arts bought for its museums an entire set of the works then 
displayed. So it can be seen that any enthusiasm manifested for Mr. Leigh is 
grounded in fact and precedent. 

The success of this young American is not without its significance, too, in 
the revival of the lithograph as the true art expression, and its effort to live down 
the stigma that commercialism for so many years put upon it. It has been 
contended by artists, in the face of this public prejudice, that lithography offers 
the most intimate and facile medium in existence save direct painting—that is, 
the best of all reproductive means. This is undoubtedly true, whether the artist 


seeks delicacy, as Whistler did, or strength of masses, like Brangwyn. Mr. 
leigh did well to choose lithography. 
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Twenty-four of the lithographs have to do with the Great War; the other 
twenty-three are divided between Paris and Rouen. Men of the A. E. F. will 
take particular interest in a set of four Chateau-Thierry subjects. One of them, 
“The Old Abbey—Essome-sur-Marne,” was sketched from the loft of a barn, 
where the Americans had a machine gun nest. “An Ancient Street” has a 
sense of bleak desolation, a thing that is even more emphasized in “ Pernant 
Castle,’’ of the Soissons set, which uprears itself like a specter. 

Mr. Leigh was especially attracted to Rheims, and probably the most 
interesting print in the collection is “The Cathedral—The Tower,’’ because it 
shows in the foreground an ancient eleventh century arcade whose existence 
was not known prior to 1916 when the German shells, destroying the later 
buildings placed around it, brought it to view. The arches probably formed 
entrances to some of the ancient wine cellars that underlay this part of the town. 
Because of their character and antiquity, the French government, in following 
out the plans for reconstruction of Rheims laid out by Mr. George B. Ford, 
New York architect, has provided for a small open space or park, so that they 
may be kept as relics. 

Another Rheims subject, ‘The Cathedral—The Ruined Doors,”’ is remark- 
able for the melancholy feeling obtained by the use of mellow sunlight, which 
affords spiritual contrast to the mind of the beholder. 


The Nevinson Exhibition at the Bourgeois Galleries 


C. R. W. Nevinson, Briton, now in America, is perhaps the most universal 
in method of painting of any artist that has ever lived. His amazing variation 
in style is explained by himself. Printed in the catalogue of his exhibition held 
at the Bourgeois Galleries, in New York, is his “Art Creed,” which is well nigh 
as interesting as the pictures themselves. This creed in its entirety is as follows: 


“T wish to be dis-associated from every possible clique, school, ist, ism, 
post, neo, pro, anti, academic, unacademic, conventional or unconventional. 
I wish to be labelled as Nevinson, living artist (with landlords to support, and 
their stomachs to fill). Devoted to Art, past and present, alive to contemporary 
civilization and barbarity. 

“T aim at creating paintings which shall be a vital magnetic force, in which 
‘beauty’ or ‘ugliness’ is subordinated. 

“Technique, accomplishment, and again accomplishment, I aim at, so that 
they may become second nature, all self-consciousness disappear, and the subject 
dictate the method. I maintain it is impossible to use the same means to express 
the flesh of a woman and the ferro-concrete of a sky-scraper; or the restless, 
dynamic groups of curb brokers and the static calm of an English landscape. 
Individuality survives diversity of methods. 

“Originality is, and always has been, unknown in Art. So-called originality 
is the result of the influence of contemporary art, and a tradition of the past, 
plus individual shortcomings, tastes, selections, and re-actions. 

“First and last, a painting without virility is not a work of art for a contem- 
porary painter, who has to break through the sugar coating laid on by his im- 
mediate predecessors of the pretty-pretty school of the popular painters, the 
French official painters, and the slimy productions of the Salon.” 24 
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“The Mill Pond,” by C. R. W. Nevinson, at the Bourgeois Galleries, New York. 


It is not surprising, in view of this creed, to find in Mr. Nevinson’s exhibi- 
tion paintings that are Post-Impressionistic, others that are Cubistic, some that 
are Futuristic, and many that frankly enough follow academic traditions. If 
it were not for the overwhelming personality of the artist, the visitor at first 
might naturally enough think the display was by a group of painters with widely 
varying techniques. 

Greatest response is commanded, perhaps, by Mr. Nevinson’s Post-Im- 
pressionistic paintings. These include, besides various landscapes, among them 
“The Mill Pond,’ a set of New York subjects, which he calls “abstractions.” 
While pictorial in the sense that they do not take very much liberty with facts, 
yet, in their mass and color, they convey the feeling of the city, aroused by its 
physical aspect, in a way never done before. Assuredly, they present New York 
as New York affects the senses. “Broadway Downtown”’ and “Night’’ are 
works in point. 

There are some pictures, such as “ Violence” and “ Arrival,’’ that are purely 
abstract intellectual feats and that mingle Cubism and Futurism. “Gare St. 
Lazare”’ is an unforgettable impression of steam and locomotive, wall and girder 
forms. From these subjects an astonishing transition is made to the portrait 
labelled ‘“‘18’’ and to “Cornish Landscape,” a purely pictorial glimpse of wind- 
swept coast and walls, with shrubs blown almost horizontal in the gale. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Life of James McNeill Whistler, by E. R. and Victorian decades. To use the pivotal idea and 
J. Pennell, new and revised edition. Phila- expression of Clive Bell’s refreshing and stimu. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. lating book, “Art,” it was “significant form” 

One of the many remarkable qualities pos- Witich Whistler sought, and regarded as the end 
sessed by the “Life of James McNeill Whistler” of all great art. It would not be fair to leave 
by E. R. and J. Penneli, new and revised edition, the implication that Mr. Bell looks on Whistler 
the sixth, is what, for lack of a better expression, 
I call sustained breadth. It is a very rare Whe one ot t th _ lime. 
quality in any biography; exceptionally rare went in 


in a “‘life’”’ so fully documented as this. From right direction.” Space forbids more than 
beginning to end one is made to feel that the touching — this vitalest of art questions, 
man, Whistler, whether represented by his acts The “Life,” aside from its intrinsic fascina. 


and opinions, or by his “works”—there are tion, is a mass of invaluable evidence in connec- 


those who will promptly deny that such dis- tion with this question. In the London of the 
tinction can, or a living eighties’? Whistler stood unique as critic and 


i ‘ f art. He performed a two-fold won- h 

being; one who “eats and sleeps and puts on creator 0 — The 

clothes;’’ one who still walks the London pave- art he By J. 
ments; loses his temper easily and soon forgets nell Lif “4 bly 1920 

that he has done so; says innumerable, incom- 


y It is to be wished that the preface had not Warr 
that they say, of report or of comment, inter- been written, or rather that it had not been se 


esting, useful, positively inspiring, manage to T°Cessary to write such a preface. Its querulous — 
body forth an individual of remarkable per- tone, and implications as to so much that is Britis 
sonal, and very remarkable artistic character. base in human dealings, does not Wonney: rl ‘d 1 
heehee: he they make the true Whistler. It lude the great and serene composition which J 2” 

ven d thing follows in the four hundred and more pages, maste 


every one of which is absorbing and for every Publis 
peng one of which we should be profoundly grate. tetly 


amon: 
cious thing; a book about art by an artist. The ful to Mr. and Mrs. Pennell gem-c 
Pennells say that Whistler “knew it would live ALFRED MANSFIELD BROOKS. Hype 


j with the writings of Cellini, Diirer and Rey- 
ws nolds.”’ It recalls to mind the justified pride 


il, | evid 
of Dante when he said Homer, Horace and the 


‘ ; : Fellow of the British Academy. Oxford, Claren- 4 is, the 
others elected him to be ‘“‘the sixth amid so . elco 
much wisdom.” Will six centuries and a half Pp. 204. xxix P 
justify Whistler as they have done Dante? This book is the outcome of the Rhind lec- 


The question cannot be blinked, nor answered tures at Edinburgh delivered in 1915 by the “7 

save by time. author at the invitation of the Society of J yy. 4, 

They say, “everything he (Whistler) wrote Antiquaries of Scotland, and whereas there are displa 

had the same end: to show that ‘art should many volumes on separate portions of the sub- aot 4 

. stand alone, and appeal to the artistic ject, this is the first general summary giving siatter 

sense of eye and ear, without confounding this the description and history of medals of the _ lentes 

with emotions entirely foreign to it, as devotion, Renaissance. The many plates contain repro: 7 4. 

pity, love, patriotism, and the like. All these ductions of 209 historic medals, which gives eee 

ag have no kind of concern with it, and that is why some idea of the completeness of the work. In | se 

c I insist on calling my works, ‘arrangements,’ the introduction the author distinguishes ‘hte 
and harmonies.’”’ between medals and coins, showing that the — ve t 


In other words Whistler placed representative medals with which he is concerned are of the Only 
art low. For this reason he was, of necessity commemoration sort in the modern sense. | 


and rightly, at sword’s point with the prevailing The medal is a very characteristic creation of in dis 
fashions in art and criticism alike, of the later the Renaissance and is, therefore, on a different ake ¢ 
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footing from arts that had flourished before the 
Renaissance began. ‘The introduction is fol- 
lowed by chapters on Medallic technique, 
Northern Italy in the fifteenth century, Rome 
and Florence in the fifteenth century, the 
Italian medal in the sixteenth century, German 
medals, Medals of the Netherlands, French 
medals, England and Scotland. There is a 
good index and twenty-nine plates with several 
medals beautifully reproduced on each plate. 
This is a luxurious publication for these days of 
high cost of printing. The text is well 
printed and accurate, though an expert might 
dispute a few of the attributions and classifi- 
cations. The volume, however, is most 
scholarly and undoubtedly the best general 
survey of the whole field of Renaissance medals, 
and even for the Italian field rivals Alfred 
Armand’s Médailleurs de la Renaissance and 
Cornelius von Fabriczy’s Italian Medals. 
D. M. R. 


The Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems. 
By J. D. Beazley. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1920. xii+124 pp., 6 figs.,12 plates. 38 shillings. 


In this beautiful catalogue is published Mr. 
Warren’s collection of 128 intaglios and 7 
cameos, surpassed in number by such private 
collections as Lord Southesk’s but far superior 
in quality to any collection except that in the 
British Museum. It is especially rich in Greek 
and Etruscan gems. Many of the gems are 
masterpieces. More than a third of them are 
published in Furtwangler’s elaborate and mas- 
terly Antike Gemmen. Nine bear signatures, 
among them some of the most famous Greek 
gem-cutters such as Epimenes, Dexamenus, 
Hyperechius, Dioscourides. In many of these 
gems the artistic supremacy of Greece is as 
evident as in the best vases or sculptures. It 
is, therefore, a pleasure to students of art to 
welcome this catalogue which will form a good 
introduction to a field which has long been 
neglected. 

Mr. Beazley has published the gems well. 
His text shows the same remarkable acumen 
displayed in his work on vases. ‘There is 
not the same chance to apply Morellian 
methods but his commentary gives an elaborate 
account of each gem and deals with every ques- 
tion raised by it, revealing his command of all 
branches of ancient art and its literature. 
Even the head-dress on a gem is illustrated by 
experiments conducted by a friend to show 
that the head-dress is accurately rendered. 
Only in rare cases does one miss a reference to 
an important work which should be cited. So 
in discussing centaurs (p. 75) we miss a refer- 
ence to Baur’s Centaurs in Ancient Art, a read- 


XFORD books and Oxford 
scholarship are synony- 
mous. All bookmen know 

this and unhesitatingly recom- 

mend them, confident that the 
reader will be pleased. 

CA selection of those recently issued. 


HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE 
By Guy Dickins Net $8.00 
A scholarly monograph, beautifully illust- 
rated, for the por and student. 
MEDALS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
By G. F. Hitt ‘Net $25.00 
Covers the entire field of medallic art in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, valu- 
able alike as a reference work and for its 
fine illustrations which figure for the most 
part pieces not previously illustrated. 
MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE 
By G, T. Rrvorra ‘Net $21.00 
A pi k describing the devel 
7 Mosque in Syria, Ee 
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to the twelfth century. 158 plates. 
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1400-1850 
By C. R. FLETCHER 4 vols. $22.60 
A splendid collection of 491 portraits by 
anne all periods selected by Mr. — 
i 
RAJPUT PAINTING 
By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 
2 vols. Net $84.00 
Probably the greatest work on the subject, 
with a large number of exceptionally fine 
plates many of which are in color 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
By Francis Bonp 2 vols. Net $25.00 
A standard work covering the subject 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries 
with upwards of 1400 illustrations. 
A HISTORY OF FINE ART IN 
INDIA AND CEYLON 
By V. A. SMITH $38.00 
The result of a lifetime of study both 
from the archaeological as well as the art 
point of view with nearly 400 illustrations. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
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The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is 
awarded for advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study 
of art in Europe. The English Scholarship for the 
study of art and travel in Europe during the sum- 
mer vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded 
annually. 

Write for illustrated Catalogue 


G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 
The Spell of the Heart of France. 
By Andre Hallays 


“Full of old-world charm in picturesque beauty 
and intimate associaticn with the great ones of 
French history and literature.” 


THE SPELL OF ALSACE 


By Andre Hallays 


“The spcll of Alsace is indeed great and this beauti- 
ful volume is a timely and perfect exponent of it.’ 
—Madison Courier. 


THE SPELL OF FRANCE 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 


“Both in style and substance ‘The Spell of France’ 
lives up to its title.”"—Record Herald 


Each, profusely illustrated, $3.00 
(by mail $3.30). 


Publishers 


THE PAGE COMPANY 
BOSTON 


ing of which would have modified the state- 
ments about the primitive type of centaur, 

The text is large and the twelve plates are 
well reproduced, two devoted to enlargements 
and A and B to gems in other collections. Let 
us hope that one of our American museums 
quickly purchases this unique collection which 


is now on the market. D. M. R. 

Book plates by Frank Brangwyn, R. A., witha 
foreword by Eden Phillpotts and a technical note 
by E. Hesketh Hubbard, Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1920. 


On all sides we hear the art of Frank 
Brangwyn under discussion. This latest con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject is im- 
portant in that it presents examples of the 
artist’s work in a field of his art which is not 
widely known because of its personal nature. 
Book plates by Frank Brangwyn, R. A., more 
closely resembles an album of his work than an 
attempt at serious criticism as there are only 
six pages of text accompanying sixty-nine 
plates. But to the reader who brings to the 
work a sufficient knowledge of the artist’s 
creations to critically discern their fine qualities, 
the book is a veritable mine of information and 
enjoyment. 

Any feeling that the popularity of 
Brangwyn’s art is due to a freakish newness 
which is merely attracting attention, as a newly- 
decorated shop window might attract attention, 
is promptly dispelled by critical analysis of the 
work. The impression gained by such analysis 
of his work in various fields (for the artist is a 
craftsman of the first order and handles master- 
fully the making of a jewel case, for instance) 
is that a fundamental reason for his success in 
any field he attempts, and for his consequent 
popularity, is not so much due to his virile 
masculinity as to his consummate grasp of the 
limitations of the medium in hand and to his 
ability to press those limitations to the breaking 
point without either bending or shattering them. 

This fundamental quality is apparent in 
many of the bookplates; whether the medium 
is lithography with its charming, soft tones, 
etching with its amazing intricacy, or wood- 
engraving with its bold, broad effects conveying 
so much by what they omit. The lack of criti- 
cism of even the outstanding examples in this 
book amounts to neglect of an important oppor- 
tunity to broaden appreciation of this versatile 
artist’s talents. Consider the fine bookplate 
for Miss Edith Hope which is passed without 
mention and which is, in a space less than three 
inches wide, a creation in which composition, 
decoration and technical handling vie with 
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each other in importance as examples of those 
versatile talents. We do not mean to give the 
impression, however, that the present work is a 
misdirected effort, because Brangwyn’s art 
possesses the vital, even if indefinable, quality of 
compelling wide appreciation on sight. It is 
good to look upon as much of it as possible. 
ALFRED FOWLER. 


Memoirs of the Empress Eugenie. By Comte 
Fleury. Two volumes. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1920. 


The title of these two interesting volumes is 
somewhat misleading, as they do not contain 
any memoirs written by Eugenie herself, as 
was anticipated when it was announced that 
publication was withheld by her request until 
after her death, nor do they treat exclusively of 
the Empress. They give an intimate picture 
of the brilliant French court of the Second 
Empire, and personal impressions of Napoleon 
III and Eugenie, and many of their contem- 
poraries. The author was for many years iden- 
tified with the Court, and kept up his close ac- 
quaintance with Eugenie during her years of 
exile in England. The account is strengthened 
by numerous quotations from private papers 
of the Emperor and others, which have not 
before seen the light. 

The first volume gives a picturesque account 
of the early years of Eugenie, her marriage to 
Napoleon, the birth of the Prince Imperial, his 
“baptism of fire,” and tragic death. It de- 
scribes the Imperial household, tells of royal 
visits and visitors, and gives interesting 
episodes of the Emperor’s life, and tells the 
story of his imprisonment, exile and death. 

The second volume gives the inside or Court 
view of the political and diplomatic history of 
France during the Second Empire, largely from 
unpublished notes and other data. It reveals 
the actual réle filled by Napoleon and Eugenie 
in the Crimean War, the Austro-Italian War, 
the Polish Question, the Mexican fiasco and 
especially in the Franco-Prussian War leading 
to the Sedan tragedy, and relieves Eugenie for 
all time from the imputation of having brought 
on the War of 1870. 

The work is an important contribution to 
the historical literature dealing with the career 
of Napoleon III and the story of the Second 
Empire, and the reader will close the two 
volumes with a more sympathetic and admir- 
ing appreciation of the Empress Eugenie, the 
most romantic figure of the nineteenth century. 

M. C. 
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By Epwarp McCHESNEY Sa!T 
Professor of Political Science, University of California 
HE only book written in English that describes the 
| structure and practical working of the French fovern- 
ment of today. 
Full use has been made of the extensive specialized literature 
which has appeared recently in France. In doing this 
the author has not confined his attention to the constitu- 
tional and legal phases of the subject. A chapter on political 
development reviews the events of half a century, laying 
particular emphasis upon those that have affected public 
opinion most deeply and given direction to party interests. 
This chapter comes down to date. The national parties 
which furnish motive power to the government, but which 
are all but ignored in French texts, receive adequate treat- 
ment. Prominence is also given to electoral activities— 
registration, nominations, campaigning, corrupt practices, 
the casting of the vote. 
Those who wish to understand the actual conditions under 
which the government of France operates will find in this 
volume full satisfaction. It is marked by a lucidity of 
style, an accuracy of perspective and a distinction of scholar- 
ship which will give it a rank of recognized authority. 


Cloth. xv+478 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.60 post paid 
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489 Park Avenue (Anderson Galleries) New York 
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This is what Aristotle 
said about it: 


HE SAID that when one buys any- 
thing it is because the benefit promises 
to be greater than the sacrifice. To 
this may be added, that when quality 
is absent from the transaction, the 
sacrifice is greater than the benefit. 


A Sloane price indicates the quality, 
and Sloane quality substantiates the 
price. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
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The Spell of the Heart of France; The Towns, 
Villages, and Chateaux about Paris, by André 
Hallays, Illustrated. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany, 1920. 


This is one of ‘‘’The Spell Series’’—the read- 
able travel volumes published by the Page 
Company, embracing Belgium, Holland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, England, China, 
Japan, Egypt and other lands, giving descrip- 
tions of rare old monuments, of wonderful land- 
scapes, of beautiful out-of-the-way places, 
combined with historical episodes and personal 
incidents in the lives of the good and the great 
associated with the spots so adequately de- 
scribed. 

The author, who has already treated ‘“The 
Spell of Alsace’’ in this series, devotes his atten- 
tion in this volume chiefly to the outer suburbs 
of Paris, the many spots of Old France rich in 
architectural styles and historical associations, 


He takes us first to Maintenon, and accom- 
panies his description of the famous chateau 
with a charming account of Mme. de Mainte- 
non, whom Louis XIV is said to have secretly 
married in his old age. His descriptions of the 
Valley of the Oise, of Noyon and Soissons with 
their old cathedrals (described in ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Aug. 1919) 
tell us of devastated regions as they were before 
the havoc of war swept over heroic France. 
Nor can one soon forget the thrilling chapters 
devoted to Chantilly, to the Chateau of Wide- 
ville and to the Abbey of Livry, dear to Mme. 
de Sevigné. The map of the heart of France 
and the forty-five full page illustrations, many 
of them in color, contribute in large measure to 
the value of the book, which those who have 
seen these places will read with delight and 
those who have not seen them will read with 
longings to visit ‘‘La belle France”’ at the first 
opportunity. M. C. 


The Maid of Mirabelle. A Romance of Lor- 
raine, by Eliot H. Robinson. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: The Page Company, 1920, pp. 304. 


A quaint village of the Vosges beside the 
waters of the Moselle, where the gray-white 
houses are linked together ‘like friendly old 
neighbors arm in arm’ is the scene of this ap- 
pealing romance. 

The story deals with the experience of a 
young American of the Society of Friends, who 
goes to France during the war to do his bit in 
the work of rehabilitating destroyed villages in 
the liberated area. He leaves a sweetheart back 
in the States, but it is ‘youth’s privilege to 
forget’ and for a time his love is laid at the feet 
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of beautiful Joan, the Maid of Mirabelle. 
Tragic events follow, and lives hitherto simple 
and tranquil are stirred to the depths. How- 
ever, there is happiness for all at the end and 
our American finds his in ‘that quiet harbor 
called home.’ 

With the unfolding of the love story, we are 
given charming glimpses of French life and 
character. The author’s sympathetic under- 
standing of France is indicated in the dedica- 
tion of his book,— 

“To all who love France unseen, 
or having seen her love her the 
more despite her failings, this 
book is respectfully dedicated.” 
CAROLYN CARROLL. 


Aitic Red-Figured Vases in American 
Museums. By J. D. Beazley. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1918. X+236 pp., 118 illustrations, $7. 


Mr. Beazley has done more than any other 
recent scholar in the way of identifying unsigned 
vases. He has discovered more than fifty 
new vase-painters and although certain scholars 
such as Percy Gardner and Pottier have ques- 
tioned his methods, there is no doubt that his 
identifications, which often are the same as 
those made independently by others (Hoppin, 
Swindler, Frickenhaus, myself, and others) 
are in the majority of cases sound. He cer- 
tainly has an unusual knowledge of stylistic 
details and aesthetics and a familiarity with 
the original vases themselves, such as perhaps 
no other living scholar has. 

The present volume deals with a far greater 
field than its title indicates and represents a 
treatment of the whole red-figured style down 
to Meidias. There are many new attributions 
to artists already known, such as Epictetus, 
Oltus, Macron, and to those created by Beazley 
such as the Achilles and Pan Painters. Several 
new painters are identified, the best being the 
Niobid Painter, an artist of first rank. Some 
of the names of the artists such as the Flying 
Angel Painter; The Providence Painter, The 
See-saw Painter, The Painter of the Deepdene 
Amphora seem strange and the arrangement 
of the material might have been more practical. 
But there are very few errors in the book, which 
is one of the most important contributions ever 
made to Greek ceramics. Many unpublished 
vases in America and Europe are here illus- 
trated for the first time and there are several 
better reproductions of vases already published. 

D. M. R. 
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